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Original. 
“Lay her in the earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violet’s spring!”? 


A distant soil hath claimed thee, sister, 
Yet thy fate we may not weep; 
Suffering one we'd not recall thee 
From thy dreamiless, peaceful sleep, 
We would not have thy gentle spirit 
Back, this weary world to prove; 
Thou art gone to holier regions— 
Realins of untold joy and love. 


Peace, oh peace!—why would we win thee 
Thence to life’s dark cheerless scene! 
Sure we know thou now art happy— 
Grief clouds not that brow serene. 
Through the lofty vaults of heaven, 
Ring thy harp-strings loud and clear, 
O’er those placid, dream-like features 
Sweeps no shadow—glides no tear. 


And at times we fee] thou’rt with us;— 
In the pulseless hush of night, 

When departed memories thrill us, 
Thou art present veiled in light, 

At the peaceful hour of even, 
With the vespers of the breeze 

Thy soft angel-tones sweet mingle, 
Flvating through the whisp’ring trees. 


Death’s dread seal is on thee, sister!— 
On that lip and marble brow 

In calm dignity is slumbering, 
More than mortal beauty now. 

Pale, cold relics—we have bowed us 
O’er thee sad at midnight hour— 

We have gazed, how fondly—deeply, 
Broken—faint, by sorrows power. 


Yet we knew death’s touch had chilled thee; 
Soon alas! we read thy doom 
In that eye—that hectic plague-spot— 
Wild, bright heraids of the tomb. 
Ay! it is ever thus!—the floweret 
Fairest in soft summer’s glow, 
And the heart that heaves the fondest— 
Are they not the first to go? 


Autumn leaves shall sizh and rustle 
Sad around thy lonely rest; 
Winter’s hoary-sheeted mantle 
Chill, shall wreath thy gentle breast. 
‘ringtide, too with frest’ning showers, 
Oft shall strew thine early tomb; 
And summer’s roses then shall wither, 
The frail emblems of thy doom. 
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Evening’s gently beaming starlight 
Soft shall tremble on thy sod; 
But thou wilt no more come to us— 
Thy pure spirit dwells with God! 
A few more days of weariness, 
To waste the sad and care-worn breast; 
A few more fevered joys and sorrows, 
And the weary with thee rest. 


And now farewell!—oh, not forever! 
Who shall speak that withering spell, 

From those accents absent never, 
Wildly breathed in Sfare-thee-well! 

A stranger soil demanis thee loved one! 
Far from home shall sleep thy dust: 
Cold, loved clay—how shall we leave it 

To its mother!—but we must! 






”_o—-—-—-—FtoO0R—————— 











E. Childs, of Baltimore County, Maryland, who | 
St. Louis, Missouri, July 26, 1837, in the 22nd. | Sister, we meet in heaven!— 




















The prayer—the requiem is done— 


| And earth’s dull clods are pressing now 

I Upon that frail, fair form; 

H The stillness of the grave is there— 

The darkness and the worm. F. 


THE YOUNG STATESMAN. 
i} OR 
THE CODE OF HONOR. 

BY LUCY SEYMOTR. 


H —_—_— 
Original. 


i| CHAPTER If. 


Honor! 
| The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection.—.Addison. 


“Never allow the slightest stain to rest upon your honor, 
| nor fail to resent an insinuation against it.” Such was the 
|advice of Mr. Claverton to his only son,—the lesson he 
|| taught from his earliest infancy. 








{ inquired. 

| A brave and honorable man will always find means of re- 
| senting insult, Henry, and punishing insolence. I hope I 
| children.”—This equivocal reply left much for the imagina- 
|| tion of the youth, and that of Henry Claverton was of too 
active a character not to pursue the subject.—He should have 


man might have been more embarrassed by the question than 


| the words of Addison quoted above, it was “the noble mind’s 

distinguishing perfection;” but a more tangible or definite 
| signification he would bave permitted the invention of his 
son to supply.—Henry posessed an inquiring mind. He 
| sometimes proposed interrogatories which rather puzzled his 
|| his parent, wise man as he deemed himself, well read in that 
| profound and curious book—the world.—The boy was fond 
| of history, and looking up from a large folio volume one day, 
| 


he said, “can you tell me, sir, what is meant by the dark 
| ” 





“Certainly, Henry. They comprised a long gloomy period 
of time succeeding the fall of the Roman Empire in which 
| there was scarcely any light in the world, either intellectual 
!!or moral, The Goths and Vandals, with other barbarous na- | 
| tions, inundated all civilzed Europe, destroying and exter- 
| minating almost every vestige of a brighter day.—The litera- 
ture and arts of all preceding generations were carefully and 
} vigilantly collected in order to be consurned and demolished 
| but as we have but little history preserved of that dismal era, | 
| our knowledge of it is necessarily very imperfect. It was | 
| then the fendal system, knighterrautry and chivalry had their 
rise.” ‘ 
| “They are allextinct now, are they not, father?” 
|| To be sure: in this enlightened age boy, we have remov- 
/ed all the rubbish of these barbarous ages from our commu- 





| 
1} 
“Except duelling, sir—Was not that an institution of 









| object of that wild mad age was the single combat. I sup. 
| pose our legislators have discovered wisdom in its continuance 
else they would have never retained such a memento of the | 
| Gothic manners. Well,” added Henry thoughtfully#every peri- 
| od produces men of genius and invention. Who would have | 
| imagined that those dark and savage times of which we were | 








“How must I manifest resentment father?” the boy once | 


asked his father the definition of honor also, and the proud | 


| he deemed possible. He would probably have told him in | 


{the time to which you allude?—This book says the leading , 


speaking, should have given birth toa practice which has | 
been patronized and supported by the civilized ofall nations,and | of his advice to “prove a lad of spirit,”.Very different 
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and Vandals, father. But for them we might have been deprived, 
| —never have known of this inestimable privilege.” , How 
unconscious was young Henry Claverton ofthe satire he was 
\thus pronouncing on the spirit and manners of the times! 
|| How much did he need some kind friend to point out to his 
| ardent mind the absurdity, the exceeding sinfulness of the 
|| practice he had been thus eulogising.—Yet had such a friend 
been near it is too sadly piipbable his counsel would have been 
|| unheeded in the coming years of life, when experience should 
|| have taught the youth to rate virtues by the inverted standard 
|| of the world. 

|| “Father,” continued Henry after a pause during which he 
|| pursued his reading, “those knights used to fight in defence 
of strangers. That was certainly very generous of them! 
| All who were oppressed found them their champions. They 
| were a noble unselfish set of herds. They seem always to 
| have fought from principle and appealed to heaven to attest 
| the equity of their cause and to support it. Do dvellists do 
| so now, sir?”’ 

“That was an extravagant age, Henry; the views of peo- 
|| ple were different then from the present day.—It would be 
|| wrong to appeal to Heaven for support in revenging a private 
| insult. It would be a subversion of principle. Duelling is 
|| tolerated now, not approved. It is a necessary evil and al- 
| though it should be avoided if possible, there are circumstan- 
|ces which render it essential to a man’s credit to be engaged 
| in it.” 

“Then those who fight now act against their principles. I 
| wish I had lived in the dark ages,” said Henry. 

| Mr. Claverton thought better to pursue the subject no 
|farther. Knowledge of the world would he believed be the 
| best exposition to his son of the character of duelling.—Rea- 
der, Mr. Claverton was himself a duellist, though he had been 
| so fortunate as to escape from two affairs of honor with- 
lout sacrificing his own life or either of his antagonists. 
|He had only purposed murder, not perpetrated it. The inten- 
|tion gives the churacter to an action in abstract moral ethics 
only, not in practical philosophy! It is the law of God 
| which reprobates the hostile feeling, not the law of fashion! Mr. 
Claverton lived in an age when the latter was omnipotent. 
| Men subscribed to the distinctions of right and wrong in 
\theory; they called vice vice, and virtue virtue, in declama- 
| tion, but in action they were governed by other laws. They 
admitted that words had their appropriate definition in the 











| vocabulary, but theve was an extra dictionary for the cede of 


| honor, which was as subjcet to variation. as the legislators of 

that code deemed expedient for the gratification of the eommu- 
|nity of the passions, who were strictly republican in their 
| notions of liberty. 

Unhappy age! when principle and conduct were at war.— 
No marvel that Henry Claverton preferred the reign of chiv- 
alry when vice was but the excess of virtue, and the ‘world’s 
dread laugh’ and the pusillanimous fear of undeserved censure 
had no power to compel men to throw away the happiness 


‘| and peace of their dearest kindred and trample on the reveal- 


‘ed law of God, which peremptérily proclaimed amidst the 
flaming terrors of mount Sinai, “thou shalt do no murder.” 


CHAPTER II, 


| ‘No virtue is more necessary, none more difficult to attain and put in 
practice than that firmness of mind which can enable a man to maintain 
| his prtnciples and stand his ground against the torrent of custom, fashion, 

and example. {xample has upon all minds a secret and insinuating in- 


|| fluence, even when we are ourselves insensible of its operation. We im- 


pereeptibly slide iuto some resemblances of the manners of those with 
| whom we have frequent intercourse.”*—Rlair. 


Mr. Claverton dismissed his son to college with a repetition 


fi 











was the counsel of the mother of Charles Fort 
Ieft home to pursue his classic studies. 


ample ever induce you to violate its precepts. 


avoid what have been so unjustly style affairs of honor.— | 


estue hen he| know I did not think I should like her; the Beaumon 
“Make the law of | she was cold and reserved, but you would take me there, and || what the world denominated the friend 
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Especially | added she playfully. 
“No, I wish you, Maria, to be intimate with Mrs. Fortescue. | sentiments in common, 


You know my opinion on this subject. As much as is She appears very amiable.” 


possible, ‘live peaccably with al!.’—True honor consists in obey- 
ing the divine commands, and whenever the suffrages of cus- 
tom are opposed thereto they cease to be obligatory upon ra- I 
ionaland moral beings. ‘Offences will come,’ and you may meet laughing, “but I suppose you are thinking of more impor- 


them, but remember Him who hath said ‘vengeance is mine: 


“And is very pretty, is she not, brother?” 
| “Very,” he replied abstractedly. 
“I doubt if you heard my question,” said the lively gi: 


tant matters. 


I will repay,’ and ‘overcome evil with good.’ Ohi! my son, forget marry.” 


not that my life is bound up in you; if injury be offered you | 


bear ever in mind the example of him who ‘when he was re- 
viled, reviled 
present that the rewards of eternity, the pardon of our trans- 
gressions are suspended on our forgivness of others. ‘For- 
give or ye shall not be forgiven?” Emotion choked the ut- 
terance of the anxious parent. Alas! she had 
selfishness, that in the pursuit of personal revenge hazards 
the peace of nearest relatives, and tramplcs upon the 
heart’s best and tenderest syinpathies. Her only brother had 
perished in a duel, and days and nights of misery bad been 
the lot of his bereaved family. 

Charles Fortescue and Henry Claverton were classmates at 
college, and though their early edacation had been so dissim- 
ilar there were so many shades of resemblance in both their 
hearts and minds they soon contracted a mutual friendship. 
Years rolled on. The collegiate term closed, and the two 
friends having graduated with honor, returned to their re- 
spective homes. They aad agrecd to correspond, but both 
being aspiring, and indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge, 


they found but little time for the relaxation of epistolary in- | 


tercourse, and their letters without any dimunition of regard 
on either side grew ‘few and tar between,’until the appointment 


of Henry Claverton to the office of sceretary to a foreign em- | 


bassy, and the removol of his friend to the west to prosecute 
the law, caused an entire cessation of their correspondence. 
Time wears out many impressions, and even where it docs 
not when aided by absenec, destroy early friendship, it chills 
its enthusiasm and tarnishes its brightness. New = associ- 
ates are formed, hopes and desires are awakened which con- 
nect the mind with other objects, separate and independent 
interests arise in our intercourse with mankind, and when 
the heart all unconscious of any change in its youthful feel- 
ings is led by some accidental cause to inquire for its early 
friendship it is surprised to find its freshness dimmed, its fer- 
vor gone. Thus felt Claverton and Fortescue when after the 
lapse of several eventful years tlicy met as the representatives 
of their native states in the general seat of government. 
Claverton was the first to regret the interruption of their in- 
timacy and desire its renewal. Tlis sensibilities were keener, 
his emotiens more impetuous than Fontescue’s, and as he 
gazed on the manly figure of his former friends, and ponder. | 
ed the improvement which time had made in his frank and 
handsome features, he reproached himself for allowing so | 
long a period to transpire in had 
rarely reverted to Fortescue, and longed to bring back their 
former familiar intercourse. Fortescue met his advances 
with kindness, but not the warmth of Claverton. He had 
been hurt by what he considered the neglect of the latter, as | 
he had written twice without receiving an answer to his com. | 
munications ere hw ceased to write at all. He did not reflect 
that Claverton was ignorant of his address after he had bent 
his course towards the west; he attributed his silence to care- 
lessness about his friendship. [How many misunderstand- | 
ings arise from our proneness to judge uncharitably of 
the motives of our fellowereatures! Claverton’s ardent feel- 
ings were chilled, his hopes were disappointed by the manner 


which his thoughts 


of Fortescue, his pride was touched, and here probab!y began 
that estrangetrent which afterwards wrought so fearfully for 


both. 


CHAPTER II. 


Are these things then neces-itics?—Shakspeare. 


“I am so glad that papa yiclded to your wishes and came | 
to Washington to live this winter, brother,” said Maria Clav- 
erton to our hero, as unconscious of his thoughtful, perturbed 
air she sat near him one evening engaged with her needle 
work. 

“I am gratified that my influence has been the cause of 
happiness to you, my sister,” she replied. 

“Indeed it has I assure you. But for that I might never have | 
met the interesting and lovely wife of Mr. Fortseue. 1 am/|| 
so obliged to you for insisting that I should visit her. You|| 


much reason | 
to shudder at that morbid sensibility which is at best, but | 


| er feeling. 
, best.” 


‘Possibly, your surmise is correct, Maria.” 
“Yet that would be a pity: so many would be disappointed 


not again,’ and let the thought be continually I should love to see you married: I am sure your wife would 

You 

would have so much regard for her feelings. There is more 
‘romance, chivalry and sentiment about you than any man I ever 
saWee Then,” added she archly, “you possess all those exterior 
iGtions, Miss Wharton says, which can win a lady’s heart. | 
There are a great many pretty girls in this city, and not a)’ 
few bright eyes have I seen cast towards the desk in congress | 


be a paragon, and you the best husband in the world. 


att 


Hall which vears the name of the honorable Henry Claverton. I 


ts said [ Colonel Ww 


Brother I sometimes think you will never | 





inston wa 








s the suitor of Miss Clave 


Tton, and 

" of h 

God your rule of action, dear boy,” said she as she folded him | now we are almost inseparable. I shall soon love her as a) haps the sarcastic definition of the aah att ‘ 
man 


to her bosom, “let neither persuasion, ridicule, threat or ex. || sister. Why do you look so grave, Henry? Are you jealous?” } given by that brother, correctly described the intims 


hood 


himself and Winston, for they certainly possessed ia 
ew 


beyond those they had bot Cquired 

: i 

|| from intercourse with the world. Winston held tae inte 
inte. 


i. 
rior office under government. In the discharge of thei 
professional duties he and Fortescuc had met, and a diff “ 
1 of opinion had caused the former to use expressions pr 
were recived by the latter with the most manifest conte S 
The result of their disagreement was a call from inka 
| Claverton soliciting him to be the bearer of a chal ne 
Fortescue. Very reluctant was our hero to occupy 
+ which seemed to be hostile to one 


rence 


lenge to 
a Station 
i whom he so highly regard. 
ed in earlier years, and who still possessed a latent power 


over his affections, however the current of those affection 
might be chilled and checked in its natural flow by sie 
ence of the hypocrisy and treachery of the world, But 
whatever Fortescuc had been, Winston professed now to be his 
friend, and he must not desert him in his hour of need, The 
application had been made to Claverton about an hour previous 
to the occurrence of the conversation with his sister just re. 
corded. Hence his seriousness and desire to penetrate more 


sometimes wonder how you can deliver your remarks with so fully the sentiments of Maria for Winston 


much ease when so many glances of beauty are around 


you. But I do not think you are an admirer of beauty, bro-' 


ther.” 
“Indeed Iam,” Claverton replied permitting a smile to 


play upon his lips although it failed to brighten the general || 


seriousness of his countenance, “I assure you I estimate 


beauty very highly. And,” continued he looking archly in 


her facc, “I am connoisseur enough to approve the taste of 


Colonel Winston.” 

Maria Claverton’s color changed and she looked very grave. 

“Does my taste displease you, Maria?” he asked affection- 
‘ately. 

“I might excuse your deficiency of taste,”’ she blushingly 
replied recovering her usual sweetuess, “but indeed, brother, 
I cannot excuse your encouragement of addresses so disagree- 
able tome. You must have read ere this, my opinion of Col- 


‘ 


onel Winston.” 
“You forget he is my friend, Maria.” 


“But am I not your sister, your only one? Surely you pre- | 


fer my happiness to his?” 

“Unquestionably, but I believe him every way qualified to 
promote it.” 

“I cannot think so. I do not like him, much less love him: 
but, I will say nothing against him. Let us dismiss the sub- 
ject, I wish to ‘bury Caesar not to blame him? I cannot ad- 
mire him, but since ‘Brutus says he so clever and Brutus is an 
honorable man,’ I will believe it and think no more about 
him,” said Maria sportively. 

“And you are speaking your real sentimenis, Maria?” 
asked Claverton with an anxious penetrating glance. 

“indeed I am, and I wish brother’”—she hesitated. 

“Speak out, M:ria.” 

“I do not want to hurt you but youtold me once that Mr. 
Fortescue was your ccllege friend,” 

“Yes, and my dearest one.”’ 

“Then why not renew your intimacy with him? He is so 


|| CHAPTER IV. 
| My honor is my life; both grow in one; 
} Take honor trom me, and wy life is done; 
Then dear, my liege, mine honor let me try; 
i| In that L live, and for that I will die, 
To show the World Tama gentleman.—Shakspeure, 

When Claverton called on Mr. Fortescue and informed 
him of the nature of his errand, indignation and wounded 
sensibility sent the rich blood to his face and gave a freezing 
hanghtiness tohis manner. Coldly and briefly he declined 
all further controversy with Colonel Winston. 

“Iam then to undersjand that you refuse to render my 
friend the satisfaction he is justifiable, according to the rule 
of honor, in demanding?” inquired Claverton. 

“You are Mr. Claverton, to consider my reply a denial to 
Colonel Winston. 1 cannot meet him as an equal,” 

“Do you incan to insinuate, sir, that you believe me to have 
| brought a challenge from any man who is not a gentle. 
| man?” 

“I neither insinuate nor affirm aught disrespectful of Mr 
| Henry Claverton.” 

“That answer is not sufficiently explicit, Mr. Fortescue.” 
| “Iam sorry that it does not satisfy you, Mr. Clavertos. I 
| can give no other.” 

| “Then, sir, you make me responsible for the vindication of 
my friend’s honor,” said Claverton warmly. . 
i “T should regret to be brought into any difficulty with you, 
| sir, for whom I repeat I feel the sincerest respect, but you 
| must be the best judge of your own actions.” There was 
| a determined coolness in the manner of Fortescue which al- 
| most amounted to nonchalence: it effectually concealed the 
| true feelings which oppressed his heart almost to suffocation, 
| for he vividly realized the fact that the man whom he had 
"once dearly loved, whose friendship had been the sweetest 
| illusion of his boyhood stood before him ready to lift his hand 
against his life, actuated by an imaginury obligation to a 
‘person whom Fortescue deemed unworthy to awaken any 


much more interesting, there is so much more heart about ' sentiment of regard in such a man as Claverton. 


him than’”—she stopped. 
“Than Winston possesses you would say, Maria.” 


Stung to the quick by%what he believed the heartless 
indifference of his former friend, Claverton’s breast glowed 


“Forgive me, dearest brother,” said the amiable girl put-| with a variety of emotions. 


ting her arms round the neck of the grave looking Claverton, || 
i must pursue,” he said as he rose with a proud indignant alr, 


“] wiil never mention Colonel Winston in disrespectful terms 
again, if you call him friend. But indeed, I do so like and 
admire Mr. Fortescue. And I am sure he regards you with 


‘more real affection than there—I will not say another 


word.” 
“Fortescue docs not attach value to my friendship now, 
Maria. His maaners are so polished that your wishes and 


| imagination exaggerates courtesy into an appearance of af- 
fection: but I discern beneath that gluss of urbanity no deep- 


The fricndships of youth are but dreams at the 


“Ard the friendships of manhood, brother?” 

“Are compacts for mutual convenience I believe,” he said 
bitterly. 

“Give me the dream,—the illusion then,” replied his sister 
warmly, “I hepe I am not too old for such. I am resoived to 
make a friend of Mrs. Fortescue, to realize in her affection 
the romantic picture you used to draw for me of friend- 
ship.” 

“Alas!” thought Claverton, “she may soon need yours, my 
sister, with all the sympathy you have to bestow.” 





“Yourself, Mr. Fortescue, have compelled me to the course | 


and sought his hat, the “consequences be on your own heac. 
I shall obey the laws of friendship, if its existence is obsolete. 
I recognize its claims if you do not,” he suid sarcast- 
cally. 

The carriage of Mrs. Fortescue passed the window. Sle 
was speaking with animation to some lady who accompanined 
her. She looked the personification of innocence an¢ hap- 
piness, 

The eyes of Claverton rested on her for a moment, and 
turning to the stern cold-looking Fortescue he said, “do you 


° . . sinful re- 
still refuse, Mrs. Fortescue, to release me from a painful 


at 
sponsibility, by assigning some other reason than the cfiene 


ing one already named, for not meeting my friend?” 

“I feel no disposition to offend you, Mr. Claverton: bet 
you have heard my answer to Colone! Winston. [can git 
no other, as I before remarked.” He looked at his watch. 

“Good morning, sir, “said Claverton,” you shall soon beat 
from me.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Claverton.” 
Thus they parted. 
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| She looked up reproachfully but replied, “suppose I deem) be deemed it the most fortunate of his life. Alas! for the 
you. notwithstanding what Colonel Benton has affirmed, the i foresight of man. 







































SES 
=. | CHAPTER V. 





«Here’s my glove, give ine thine.— | 
KE. ee st given me most bitter terms.— greatest and the best.” s | Well might Fortescue’s reflections be painful as he contem- 
| “Then you value me far beyond my deserts, Alice. Yet, | plated the feelings of her whom he had vowed at the altar of 


he afternoon of the same day, Mr. Spangler a gentle- 
gh standing in the world of fashion called on Four- 
h a challenge from Claverton.— Mr. Heuly another 

tleman of no less respectability brought back from For- 
oa formal acceptance. Mr. Calverton left Mr. Sprangler 
ee teal together with a request that they would settle 
1 " and place of meeting with other preliminaries.— 
ttle difficulty arising respecting the procuring of the 
ons occasioned one day’s delay. On that event- 
e brief interval between purpose and execution 
occupied their accustomed scats in the repre- 
sentative hall. The question before the house was one on po- 
litical economy, and Mr. Claverton delivered an address 


added he, “it is delightful to be loved, even when conscious of | God to love and cherish. He knew that her world of hope 
deception to obtain it.” and happiness centered in himself. And there were other 
“But you never deceived me, Charles? did you?” she ask- thoughts and emotions no less harrowing strugg: »g in his 
|ed with a smile so confiding that even the self:command of | bosom and lacerating his heart’s fibres. The lessons of his 
| Fortescue trembled. boyhood, the precepts of maternal tenderness were not wholly 
“Not in my professions of attachment, Alice. They could obliterated from his memory. The world indeed had breath- 
| never be too strong for truth.” ed upon them, dimming their brightness and fading the col. 
“Well, if we believe what poets and novelists tell us, woman | ouring, but the record stiil was there, and at this most wretch. 
cares but little for aught beyond the heart of the man she ed moment of his existence superhuman lustre seemed to 
jloves.—But I think I must attach some value to his confi-/ dawn uponit. A vision rose before him fraught with events 
| dence foo, notwithstanding I must be true to the character | long gone by. He knelt again beside his mother’s knee to 
jof my sex.—So Charles if you have any sins hasten to confess | repeat his prayers while ler mild fervent voice petitioned 
; ; 3 : 'them. I will be gencrous and grant you absolution.” Heaven to bless her cherished child. He heard her earnest, 
which was regarded as a raga of its kind. a “Do you suspect me, Alice?” ‘anxious council as she bade him farewell when he first left 
quence called forth the plaudits of the whole assembly. None | I protest that question was propounded with all the gravi- | the innocent home of his infancy, and saw her meek glance 
could have read in his kindling eye, and enthusiastic burst |ty of a conscious delinquent. Poor fellow must 1 hasten to| raised in silent eloquence towards the beaming skies, Was 
of patriotism rebellion against either the laws of God or man. | relieve thy apprehension. I do not suspect thee.” She then | he about ta pierce her soul with agony?. to wring bitter tears 
uld have regarded his striking penetrating glance isang in the sweetest voice imaginable and with the same | from the eyes whose early radiance had grown dim in watch. 
| playful manner those two lines: | his infant steps? to stam the furrows of soprow on that 
pn ie : “I know not, [ask not, if guilt’s in that heart. \cheek whose brilliant bloom solicitude and care for him had 
him a slave to the world’s opinion,—bound by the galling I know but I love thee, whatever thou art.’? | already faded? If he sutvived could she e’er forgive his vol- 
chain of an imaginary necessity, the folly of man has digni-|| «There Charles, that sentiment is excellent after marriage, | untary reckless violation of that law she had petrol with 
fed with the name of honor! Mr. Fortescue rose and replied ' though it would not do for the days of courship; that is the) such pains on his young memory, and sought so diligently to 
to his antagonist. Although he differed from him in opinion | period for investigetion. ‘ ‘fix in his first affections? If he fel what unutterable anguish 
he pronounced a brief but high encomium on his versatile tal-/| «And did you investigate, Alice?” | would his hopeless death entail on the few brief years of her 
ents, and the able manner in which he had supported his ar- | “Ot course, you know woman is very suspicious, especially | weary, closing pilgrimage! perchance her stricken heart una- 
gument. : ; where she is interested. Did I not ask you a number of! ble to endure the wretched burthen might break beneath its 
How little did those who listened with spellbound attention ' questions and watch your actions very closely?” | weight of wo, and pitying death forestall the call of nature 
to the two young statesman that hour surmise that one at! «If the past is to shadow forth the future,” he replied with || And he would have been her murderer!! Such were the 
least would never tread that floor again, that ere the setting | a look of deep affection, “I need never fear a severe censor in | thoughts which tore the bleeding bosom of Fortescue, nor 
of another sun his voice would be hushed in the silence of} you,—whatever may occur,” he would have added, but stop | were they unmingled with bitter conscivusness of rebellion 
death. : ped abruptly. A volume of Byron lay on the table near which | against Infinite mercy and boundless goodness. 
As the assembly separated the eyes of the opponents met.} his wife sat, Fortescue took it up. “I thought Byron was no = 
There was no resentment, none, in the expression of either: || fyorite of yours, Alice?” CAPTER VIL. 


| 


perhaps each had never felt more kindly toward the other | ‘Nor is he; but Maria Claverton and I differed abouta pas- || Bushy.—’Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady.— 


Ont 
mao of hi 
tescue wit 


| 





and 
the ta 
Some li 
required weap 
fal morning, th 
both gentlemen 








None co 
hich seemed to look into the souls of other men, and rend 


every veil of sophistry from the face of truth, and believed 








than at that brief moment, destined by their own act to be ‘sage in Childe Harold, and I brought the book yesterday to | Queen.—It _ be so; _ ie my ——e — pursuades me itis other- 
. ‘ ? wise,—however it be, I cannot but besad.— . 

the last interchange of arity that was ever to occur between} ..¢ who was right.” | What boots it thee to be compassionate. 

them. The name of Claveiton so lightly, unconscionsly uttered i “Good morning, Mrs. Fortescue,” said Maria Claverton as 


- ee ee ee aoe — 7 by his w,fe fell cold upon the heart of Fortescue. He open- | she entered the sitting room of her friend about an hour after 
- eG Oe ee Se ~ —_ this!'ed the book at the first interview between the doge und his | the departure of Fortescue, “Good heavens! you are in tears. 
thing was settled. If there can be a compromise with honor | bride, in the ‘Doge of Venice,’ and fixed his eyes on the doom- |, What has happened?” 
on eS ey ed husband’s mournful request. | “Oh Maria,” replied the young wife rising and embracing 


“You do not flinch Mr. Claverton?” was the sportive re- | Woen I am nothing, let that which I was | her, “I am so glad that you are come. I feel so unusually sad 
Hy. ee ee nae this morning I have something like a presentiment of evil 
An expression of proud scorn curled the lip of our hero. Sc wrypaliebendhaee ets it, but remember;— || Do you believe that ‘dreams may herald truth, Maria?” . 
rm of that nonsense, Spangler. You ought to understand “Did that passage ever strike you? Is it not beautiful, love?” “No,” said Maria, smiling, “but has there been really no 
eS ‘ Pw : ‘said Fortescue carelessly, and drawing his pencil from his, other cause for your tears?” 
— Was serious in a moment and apologized for pockct he marked it. But I have no time to discuss Byron,” , She looked anxiously at Mrs. Fortescue. 
as iiks: Wiican ts is es snp? eihiadl Cheon: he added hastily, looking at his watch, “Farewell dearest.” | “Why that is quite sufficient for a being who has so few to 
-" ei ’ ye she ee to nee his ~— kiss, she was struck | love as I have, oe My oii ee “—— well re I 
y . eae! ' . 7 y the singularity of his manner. “I am sure you are not) wished him to stay at home this damp day, but he could not. 
Pi ogy not. I think she never goes when Fortescue is well, Charles and only aficet this indifference lest I should | I suppose salitadaa for him made me sad.” 
be alarmed,” said she taking his hand in hers, and looking “And my brother must have hada presentiment of your 


“Lam glad I di ” ‘lav es : : P 
“You be : = i = her, nei — a very uneasy. | sadness, for he insisted I should spend this morning with you. 
© here at the appointed hour!” remarked he a8// «voy are mistaken love, I feel quite well. Doctor.Sewell I told him I was fearful of fresh cold; 1 have a sore throut 


he parted from his compani . 
ae t fails and we oe , would say my pulse denoted excellent health,” said hesmiling, now, but he got a carriage and wrapped me up and would 
tout fail; and keep up your spirits, Claverton. The have me come. He said you would be loncsome!’ Maria 





. ; | as he placed her finger on his wrist. 
man provoked his fi Je ee Se 5 
ee ee ee any alee “I know not why, dear Charles, but my heart is heavy. A took up Byron’s poems as she concluded. It opened to the 


any thing serious willoccur. I hav 2 gaged in sever: 5 peas : : : , 
cach afaire v 3 ~ e been engaged in several presentiment of evil rests apon it. You smile, but I cannot page marked by Fortescue. “fave you been selecting hand. 
rl allairs you know. None tefminated unpleasantly. If : é ae : i ae es : : 
possible we wij — | help it. Do stay at home this morning. | some passages for me Alice?” She pointed to it. 
possible we will compromise it. Leave that to me: I know , - 2 fi ' P a ‘ i a 
all about j : Oe | “J cannot indeed,” he replied decidedly, “I did not think , “No, Charles marked that just as he Icft me. 
* avout it, and so does Heniy. He has been principal onee ; outed : 
to my certain knowled ienit d! I believe he did you could be so weak, Alice. I shall have to chide you at| Maria Claverton started: her check grew pale and she 
a riedoe,.—thour oad! stlepve ) é . E ‘ 5 : ss 2 - 
ras op eheve he did not) os aner for those foolish conccits,” he added pressing her hand looked earnestly at her friend. “Where has Mr. Fortescue 


ight, only went out todoso. T’ i i 
sit, only y aso. The tl rus settled ¢ ably. ; pe —— 
So may this be, if Fort i naa ‘ - o sett tenderly, “good by till then, dearest.” gone?” she asked hesitatingly. 

y Uils be, ortescue is ‘ Ss . : " om er . . > . 
frst consideration. Good-b hey iiieaias ut Menor 18 the) Fortescue hurried aw ay. He looked up as he passed the “‘T'o the Capitol, | imagine. Why do you ask, Maria?” 
a s d nm. Good-bye, | ape ° ‘ ‘ ‘ P “F : . “ - Se’ 

3 || window, for he knew instinctively she would be there. He “You imagine, did he tell you so, Alice?” 


CHAPTER VI. ; bowed and smiled, for she was watching his parting steps “I do not remember: but, Maria, yo jook agitated: surely— 
| with an anxious earnest eye. Ilis look reassured her in a) oh! Maria, what has happened to my husband.’ 
| 


Now shall I see thy love: what motive may 
“Nothing I hope, dearest Mrs. Fortescue: but I must be plain 


Be strong: r with thee tran the name of wie? 
a Mat Which upholdeth iim that thee upiolds, 
‘Is honor;—O, thine honor, Lewis thine honor! 


“Must y . : , ; ee 
_ £0 out to-day, Charles?” said the young wife of | ming a cravat for him. 
wt Fortesque as he drew on his coat on the morning of a}, Fortescue pursued his way/to the appointed place of meet. | had a difference; thatevery body was talking of it. She also said 


damp foggy day in Februry. “See how it is drizzling, and | ing, with a heart which ached for his young, confiding wife. | she remembered to have experienced soine uneasiness from the 
coe — abad cold. Iam sure you will increase it) They had been married but a few months, and no thorn had | removal of herbrother’s case of duelling pistols from their accus- 
‘ cata You know you are not very strong. Dostay| yet sprung up amidst the flowers of their domestic paradise, | tomed place the preceeding day. He and W inston had also had 
hs ith me to-day!” and her earnest pleading eyes| no cloud had darkened their azure heaven of love. Theirs several private coferences, and Claverton certainly seeined dis- 
His gaze was a union based on sincere and mutual affection. Alice | tressed about something; then his strange anxicty that she 
in i was mournful, but that expression passed rapidly |, Egerton was an orphan without fortune or kindred when she should visit Mrs. Fortescue, connected with the passage marked 
le, an ges ina gay tone, “you are much too anxious} met Charles Fortescue. Her beauty and loneliness first at. by Fortescue for his wife confirmed her suspicions that some 
lout’ oe - very trifling, and even if it prove serious,” tracted him; her sweetness and playfulness captivated his} unpleasant event was preieditating. “But surely my brother 
Y00 another rt her cheek with his glove, “it will only give | fancy, her talents and virtues-won his esteem and enchained would prevent that,” said Maria as she noted the effect of her 
drat 5 ate You are pretty and interesting enough, ‘his heart. Le did not sue in vain, and she became his wife.| information on her friend. Maria feared however that he 
&d the greatest and the best.” | The same year he was appointed a member of Congress and |j might deem it a point of honor, and she knew he was very 





| measure, and she resumed her work. It was not however of 
||a nature to divert her thoughts from him, for she was hem. with you. It were cruel kindness to be otherwise.” Maria then 
stated that she had heard that Mr. Fortescue and Col. Winston 
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sensitive on that subject. She only imparted her hopes 
to Mrs Fortescue however, not her fears. She dreaded lest 
she had told too much, but she acted from the kindest mo- 
tives. Before she had finished her rapid communication a 
ringing at the front door startled both the ladies still more. | 
Mrs. Fortescue with the energy of intense terror flew herself’ 
to answer it. “Is Mr. Fortescue at home, madam?” inquired | 
a senator in a hurried tone. | 
The reply was accompanied by almost wild entreaties to) 
know his reason for the interrogation. 
Vain was every effort to deceive her, She would hear the | 
truth. The compsssionate Mr. Bertram declared his inten- | 
tion of proceeding to the place of mecting and seeking to pre- | 
vent the evil they dreaded. But with the stern calmness of | 
despair Mrs. Fortescue would go herself; and finding each at- | 
tempt to deter her only increased her agony Mr. Bertram } 





resolved to accompany her. Miss Claverton wholly uncon- |) 
scious that her brother was any more than the second of) 


Winston determined not to permit her friend to leave her be- || 5«me page, for, Johann Faust, or Faustus, was born at Kundlin, (stoek,” | over this vast continent and slumber peacefully in the differ 





hind, and as the carriage hurried them rapidly away Mr. | 
Bertram had the unpleasant office of acquainting her with the | 


horrid truth. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


ROMANCE IN THE NINETEENTII CENTTRY. 


We are wrong in supposing that romance has evaporated | 
and that the reign of matters of fact and utility is obsolute 
Sometimes there is a little outbreak—a little rebellion. A 
circumstance has lately occurred in the south of France, real- 
izing a a fairy tale. An old man, now aged seventy-nine, 
was obliged to leave France during the revolution. He had 
lost his wife, who left behind her two sons and a daughter | 
Forced to fly for life, penniless and destitute, he passed the 
period of the exile of the Bourbons, in procuring a scanty sub-} 
sistance in Italy, Germany and other parts of Europe, and | 
afterwards served in the armics of the Empire. Having) 
returned to his native town, finding himself forgotten | 
by his friends, disposessed of his estate, unable to gain | 
any intelligence of his children, he resigned himsel with || 
content to all the privations of poverty, and, witha cour- || 
age worthy of feaer years, endeavored to prevent his be. || 











|| The Editor of the Philadelphia Courier has given us evidence that he isa 


| We acknowledge the receipt of the following from the “ Parnassian Sp— 


° 2 a ale RS 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. I with that history, the recorded of the act ofa 


— | 


We have received the following articles, which will appear as soon as the i 


crowded state of our file will permit. 


On the Life and Writings of Sheridan,” by M. Topnam Evafs. 
“The Graduate’s Story”’—a chapter from an unpublished volume. | 
“Cornelia,” by Evora. | 
“The Maniac,” and “Lines,” by * * * 
“The Tired Boy,” by M. S. Lovett. 

“To a Child,” and several other favors, by James HonGenrorD. 


Miss Ready, of Readyville, Tenn., and Dr. McDonald, of Macon, Ga., will | 
accept our thanks for theif®kindness in promoting the circulation of the | 
Monvment. 





gentleman—he being not only willing to “render unto Cesar the things 


that are Cesar’s,” but even also of “giving the devil his due.” We }} light them to the exalted eminence they may seek 


hope to be able to prove to his satisfaction that we are not wanting in | 
disposition to “deal honorably with all men.”? 


! 

—— | 

Typographical Errata, in No. 4, Old Thoughts on the New World; page | 
202. of the Monument. | 


| For, The story of Faustus or Faust has spread widely Over Europe, (in 


almost every other Enropean country.) | 


|| Read, Calderon introduced it into Spain, and it has been dramatized in || 


almost every European country. 


&e.) 
Read, Johann Fanst, or Faustus, was born at Kundlingen, in the terri- | 
tory of Wurtemberg, of “parents low of stock,” &c. 


| The Errata being caused by the misplacement of the consecutive lines. 


M. T. E. 


MR. Epiror: Perplexity about other matters prevents me from furnish- | 
ing my fifth Canto for your coming number. Next week, however, I | 
shall try to spy about again. Your devil didn’t treat me altogether cle- | 
verly in leaving out the in, in the seventh line of my first stanza last 

week—it should read | 


“Upon tus—and in spite our will his verses.”’ 


Again he makes me say the moon comes tripling—instead of tripping— 
perhaps he had been tipling himself! However, as it’s the devil’s and 
not the editor’s alteration, [ take it much more patiently than did Law- 
yer Goose the insult offered his excellency. 


Yours, &e. PARNASSIAN SPY. 
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!' seventeen hundred and seventy six, will shine forth 


er," 
j Peuple’s grat; 
will perpetuate the fire and fev or of sittin 8 BTatitude 


| The progress of enlightenment is onward; the ediets 
| royalty enforced even at the bayonet’s point cannot stay it mh 
» The 


| enlightened cannot long remained slaves, and the Period, m 
9 1a 


|not be many centuries in the future, when the oppressed m 
| feel how sorely the fetters goad, that they have worn oe ay 
i and as did the people of the American provinces . 


. ss A > OPi 
and declare for liberty and equality of right; the ey ise 


ents of 
’ in all 
ich May 


| their original splendor, and iilumine the path, wh 


; : 
Honor to our country’s glorious dead. In Companionship 
\they moved for redress of wrongs, in Companionship thy 


| . 
| swore to resist the encroachment of tyranny and bared their 


| brows for the ensanguined conflict, and achieved the proudest 
| victory, recorded in the world’s history —in companionship 
they should slecp in death; and though they be scattered 
states, it requires only that the proper authorities oa 
the matter, and their resting shali he side by side. And docs 
not every American heart, glow with pleasure at the thought 
of treading the consccrated aisles of the niost revered sii. 
try upon the earth? What a place for contemplation! 
What a school for patriotism? Should the remaining 
mortality of Washington, repose among them, and if ine 
might be permitted to bring and place by its side, the bones 
of the gencrous La Fayette from their native France, we 
might indeed boast of the proudest spot upon the globe, 


| 
| 


Private criticisasa—We have been requested by one of 
|| Our correspondents to insert the fullowing reply to a comm. 
nication he received from the hand of some fair critic, who 


|| has wrapped him on the knuckles for using a “neuter verb iu 
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an active transitive sense.” It must be remembered that this 


| thing was done in poetry, and as the inspired may personify 


|| and give living action to dead substances, why should we not 
| allow them to set a neuter verb agog, especially when that 
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= | 


. e 1 
THE GRAVES OF THE SIGNERS.—We have noticed in some) 


coming a burthen to the charitable, by makiug himself use- || our exchange papers, a suggestion, that an enclosure conse- 
ful in the office of a lawyer of some celebrity at Marsiclles. | crated as a burial place for the signers of the declaration of 
One of the students in the office who had travelled in Italy,)| American Independence, “would form a place where serene 
was struck with the resemblance between the old man and a|| and perpetual mementoes of the fathers of our republic | 


lady, he had met in socicty at Milan. He asked him if he} might rise and shine with the glory of a nation’s gratitude | 


had a daughter in Italy. 


| beaming upon them.” This idea, though it may have origi-| 


“I once had three children, but they are all dead,” said he. |, nated in a poet’s fancy, is not less laudable than patriotic, and 
The young man persisted in his inquiries, and the result} might be reduced to experiment, without the expenditure of) 
was a conviction that the lady in question was the daughter | a great deal of labor or money. And what could be more in- | 


of the emigre. 


| teresting to the American heart, than the contemplation of} 


| 


“Sir.” said he “your daughter lives, and she lives in a place || a scene, such as would be presented in the consummation of 


called Milan. F¥ know her, she is the Countess Ottolini Vis. || the object proposed? 
‘ornamented, containing the inscribed tombs of those illus-| 


conti, the wife of a dignitary of the Austrian Empire. 


A cemetry handsomely enclosed and 


It was true. Mr. Napollon had given his daughter in|| trious pioneers in the great cause of American, perhaps, hu- 


charge toa Milanese lady when two years old. All his let-|| man liberty though, out the earth, would doubtless in a short | them, if there were more such “teachers.” The auth 
|| period become one of the most celebrated places upon the } piece alluded to, invites the criticism of his fair friend, and 


ders written to her during his exile had miscarried. He sup- 


| neuter verb is already, almost an active one? Will the lady 


allow us to refer her, again to the passage she has criticised, 
and suggest that she supply the elipsis, and ascertain if she 
| can forgive the offence of her brother poct, who speaks to her 
as follows: 

Messrs Editors.—A correspondent of the Monument, ac- 
| knowledges himself greatly indebted to “a teacher,” for 
| pointing out to him, in an anonymous communication an in- 
| stance, in which he has employed a neuter verb in an actire 
and transitive sense. Notwithstanding his belief that the 
propriety of the thing might admit of some arguinent, and that 
similar liberties by standard poet might be brought to justily 
t; the writer cheerfully assents to the criticism and heartily 
thanks his unknown friend,—who, by the way, judging frou 
the chirography he presumes to be a lady. Perspecuity is 
jan indispensible quality in good writing, and as all young 
writers are apt at times to go astray, it would be well for 


™ 


he author of the 





posed her dead. She had been well educated, and the beauty || face of the earth; and when other nations, may be redeemed | if it be always pe the preseet ee, onal 
of her person and the graces of her mind had captivated an || from the thraldom of kingly rule, by imitating their glorious | slightest offence will be taken. Perfection - nae acquired 
Itatian of a noble family, who sought her hand. She knew | example, the spot hallowed by their congregated remains would 1 @ single day. “Cito maturum, Cito putridum. 


the history of her family, and had long supposed her father f i 
dead. She was made acquainted with the circumstances, and | | 
the result is an union of father and daughter after a separa- 





ndeed, become the placeof pilgrimage, for civilized and en- | 
ightened mea, and travellers from every quarter of the globe 


| might well desire toinhale the pure air of liberty upon a spot 


tion of forty-seven years. so sacred—so dear tothe hearts of freemen. 
—————7~ { 


ANECDOTE OF £ANTEUIL, A CELEBRATED POET OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


And is not the honor due to the illustrious dead? Who | 


| speaks but with reverence of the proud deed, which has ren- 
| dered their history immortal. Even the inhabitant of the’ ty of reading matter than many of the previous numbers. 


Ksicxersocker.—The number for March is one of the best 
we have ever received, containing upwards of an hundred pa- 
ges and something like fifty articles on different subjects. 


Lames companion.—The issue for April came to hand with 
accustomed promptncss, and contains perhaps a greater varic- 





Returning one night to the Abbcy of St. Victor, at 11) Island ofGreat Britian, though he might be the descendant of py, publisher proposes to give an original stecl engraving ia 
the kings, would feel awed at the mention of their names, and every utmber after the month of May. 


o'clock, the porter refused to open the door, saymg he had 
positive orders to admit no one at that hour. After much 
altercation, Saritcuil slipt a louisd’ or under the door, and he} 
obtained immediate admittance. As soon as he got in, he pre- || 
tended he had left a bouk on a stone, and upon which he _ had || 
been sitting while he waited for door-opening. The porter, | 
animated with the poet’s generosity, ran to get the book, and 
Santeuil shut the door upon him. 
half naked, knocked in his turn, when Santeuil stated the || 
same difficulties as he had done against admitting any one at || 








that time of night, and that he would not disobey the prior. | 


“Ay, but, master,” said the porter, “you known that I let you!) and veneration, in which they were held by those who have || of age. Will any one offer to persuade us th 
in very civilly.". “And so will I you as civilly,” said San-|! enjoyed and enriched themselves hy the blessings, their man. | of children, which are the very images of our 
\| tures of our minds, and in whom we see as It wer 


Time may not obliterate the memory of these men from || selves born again anew, afforded a delight since 


teuil, “if you please—you know the price—in or ovt is the 
word, and I willdelay no longer." The porter, finding he | 


was like to sleep in the streets, half naked, and also run the | the hearts of their countrymen, and as that memory, cannot i degree? or that it is no satisfaction whe 
risk of losing his place, slipt the piece of gold under the dvor || be dissociated from the matchless enterprize, they pledged || the laws of fate, to see a son of our own ge 
again, saying, “I thought e poet’s money would not stay || fortune, life and honor to accomplish their history will go||queath those honers and possessions of our families 


Jong with me,” and purchased his admittance. 


were he to stand upon the sod that should hide their white bones 
from his sight, his pulse would quicken and one might ex- | 
pect to hear him exclaim, under the influence of his holy ag- | 
itation, ‘all men of right ought to be freemen.” 


Well may the signers of the immortal instrument, which | greatest of human blessings. She 
made the united colonies independent, be styled, the fathers | whose affuirs she administers. 
Master Peter, who was|| of American freedom, and there is a high degree of patriot. | nurse of your children, She is the joy of 





MARRIAGE. 


| of reason, why I should not pronounce a modest wile 
is the safety of that house 
She is the tender and faithful 
your health and 


ism in the proposition of bringmg together their scattered | your cure and relief in sickness, the partner 


remains. In the act itself, the American youth, aye, the en: | fortune and cumfort in your bad. She soothes a : 
‘lightened of every clime, would read the imperishable respect | headlong violence of youth, and tempers the morose austerity 


ly efforts have been the means of producing. 


n we 


down to the latest generation of the free, and connected || received from our parenta 





I would fain hear from those marriage haters but a shadow 


the 


of your good 
nd brcaks the 


at the education 
bodies and pic- 
our very 

the last 
come to obey 


to whom we can be 


hich we 
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The new State Hall covers an area of 138 by 88 feet; and||tary; the attorney-general, the treasurer, surveyor-general, the | 
contains four stories. The longest sides running nearly north || adjutant-general, register in chancery, and the clerk of the 
and south, the principal front facing west, towards the academy || supreme court, will each require one; leaving four for furture | 
The materials || exigencies of the state. 
with which the building is to be constructed, are brick and/||plain style, in all respects suited to the purposes of public 
stone, and the exterior is to be faced with cut stone from || offices. 


park, and separated from it by Eagle-street. 


Mount-Pleasant. The ceilings are to be arched with brick, 
which arches are to support the floors of several stories, ren- 
dering the whole fire proof. The roof is to be covered with 
copper. The walls are made unusually thick, in order to 
resist-pressure of the internal arches and floors; and additional 
strengh is gained-by strong iron anchors at each floor, run- 
ning longitudinally and transversely, and firmly leaded into 
the external walls. 

The principal and second stories are ornamented, external- 
ly, with Grecian antw, which rest upon the projecting die of 
the building, and extend upwards to the attic story, and 
which support the entablature extending round the building 
at the upper termination of the two principal stories. The 
west front is to be ornamented by a well proportioned portico 
comprising six Grecian Ionic columns, supported by the 
steps and platforms at the prineipal entrance, and surmoun- 
ted by suitable proportioned entablature and pediment. The 
east side will be ornamented by a similar pediment, supported 
by ante. A neat cornice terminates the attic story, sur- 
mounted by the parapet, which is intended to conceal the 
roof. | 

A hemispherical dome, of sixty feet diameter, containing 
the sash through which the light passes to the rotunda, term- 
inates the upper part of the building. 

The basement story is to contain six rooms of 22 by 33 
feet, and two dark rooms of the same dimensions, suitable for 
wood and coal; also two halls of 22 by 33 feet, and two of 10 
by 45 feet, and an area under the rotunda, in the centre of 
the building, of thirty-three feet diameter. The basement 
story is fourteen fect high, including the arches and floors. 
The principal story contains six rooms of 22 by 33 feet, one 
room 33 by 47 feet, two rooms of 13 by 22 feet, two halls 10 
by 45 feet, and one hall of 22 by 33 feet, which latter is at 
the principal entrance, and contains the stair cases: and the 
rotunda, which is thirty three feet in diameter. 

The second and third stories each contains nine rooms of 
22 by 33 feet, a hall of 22 by 33 feet, and two halls of 10 by 
45 feet, and the rotunda of thirty-three teet diameter. 
Principal and second stories, including the floors and arches, 
will occupy twenty-two feet each in height; the attic story 
Will be fourteen fect in the clear. The whole height of the 
building, above the side-walk, at the west front, will be about 
sixty-five feet; the declivity of the ground, eastward, will in- 
um... height of the east side to about seventy-four fect. 
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NEW STATE HALL, ALBANY, N.Y. 


The interior is to be furnished in a| 
| 
The rotunda will have an estrade or gallery extend- | 
ing round it at the second and third story floors, which will | 
be supported by eight stone columns in cach story, and inclosed | 
by iron railings, to afford the necessary cammunications be- 
tween the halls which centre at that point. It is probable that | 
iron, in place of stone, will be used in constructing the prin- 
cipal stair cases, which commence at the right and left of the | 
hall, near the principal entrance and terminate in the third | 
story. 

It will readily be seen by an examination of the above en-| 
graving, that the temple form has not been adhered to in this | 
edifice; the nature of the ground not admitting of that ar-| 
rangement, if it had been considered the most suitable that | 
cuuld have been adopted. All will readily admit the claims’ 
of classical architecture, and the propriety of adopting it| 
wherever we can do 80, without too great a sacrifice. But) 
where insurmountable difficulties are thrown in the way of 
its adoption, we may, without hesitation, adopt that form best 
suited to the circumstances. In the present case it may be | 
said, without fear of contradiction, that those who have ad. | 
mired the modern buildings of Europe, with their extended! 
fronts, ornamented with centre porticos, and surmounted by | 
suitably proportioned attics, will not regret this departure from | 
the temple furm in constructing the new State Hall.— The, 





































“No monsicur, I must have him.” 

“You must?” 

“Oui, mousicur,” said little dimity-breeches turning pale 
with apprehensions for the safety of his money. 

“And you can’t do without it?” 

“No monsieur, not von other leetle moment longare.” 

The merchant reached his bank-book, drew a check on 
the good old Chemical for the amount, and handed it to his 
visiter. 

“Vat is dis, monsieur?” ‘ 

“A check for five thousand dollars, with the interest.” 

“Is itbon?” said the Frenchman witi amazement. 

“Certainly.” 

“Have you de l’argent in de bank?” 

“Yea.” 

“And it is parfaitement convenient to pay de sum?” 

“Undoubtedly. What astonishes yau?” 

“Vy, dat you have got him in dees times.” 

“Oh, yes, and I have plenty more. I owe nothing that I 
cannot pay at a moment’s notice.” 

The Frenchman was perplexed. 

“Monsieur, you shal} do me von leetle favor eh?” 

“With all my heart.” 

“Vell, monsicur, you shall keep de l’argent for some Icetle 
year longare.” 

“Why, I thought you wanted it.” 

“Tout au contrarie. 1 no vant delargent, 1 vant de grand 
confidanee, Suppose you no got de money, den I vant hin 
much; suppose you got him, den I no vant at all. Vous com- 


Zodiac. || prenez, ch?” 


A MORAL TALE FOR THE TIMES. 
From the New York Mirror. } 
A little Frenchman loaned a merchant five thousand dol- || 
lars when the times where good. He called at the counting- | 
house a few days since, in a state of agitation not casily de- | 
scribed. i 
“How do you do?” inquired the merchant, 
“Sick, ver sick,” replied the monsieur. 
“What’s the matter.” 
“De times de matter.” 
“Detimes? what desease is that?” 
“De maladie vat break all de marchands ver much.” j 
“Ah! the times, eh?-well they are bad, very bad, sure, 
enough; but how do they affect you?” | 
“Vy, monsieur, I loose de confidence.” 
“In whom?” 
“In everybody.” 
“Not in me, | hope?” li 
“Paronnez moi, monsieur; but I do not know who to trust { 








| 


¢ not aware that any appropriation of the roeomsa has || at present, when all de marchands break several time all. to ; 


been made, as regards the different public offices: it is proba. 
ble, however, that the large room, and two of those of 22 by 
33 feet, will be required by the comptroller, for the business 
Connected with his office; twe will be required by the sccre- 





pieces.” { 
“Then I presume you want your mouey?” \| 
“Oui, monsieur, I starve for waut of Vargent.’ 
“Can you do without it?” | 


After some further conference, the litte Erenchman pre- 
vailed upon the merchant to retain the money, and left the 
counting-house with 4 light heart and a countenance very dif- 
ferent frora the one he wore when he entered, His confidence 
was restored; and although he did not stand in need of the 
money, he wished to know that his property was in safe 
hands. 

This little sketch has a moral, if the reader has sagacity 


|| enough to find it out, 


DEATH. 

Cure of the miser’s wish and coward'’s fear, 
Death only shows us what we knew was near; . 
With eourage, therefore, view, th’ appointed hour, 
Dread not death’s anger, but expects its power; 
Nor nature’s laws with fruitless sorrow mourn, 
But die, O mortal man, for thou wast born.—Prior 

———s 

AN EPITAPH, 


My name—my country—what are they to thee? 
What whether base or proud, my pedigree? 
Perhaps I far surpass’d all other men— 

Perhaps I fell below them all, what then?- 

Suffice it stranger, that thou seest a tomb,— 

Thou knowest its usc—it bideg=no matter whom, 

































A POETICAL EPISTLE. 


Original. 
You say, dear Bill, I promised you 
A very lengthy letter; 
There are few things that I can do, 
But I can promise better. 


And if the promise to you made, 
Were but the first I’ve broken, 
How well might I, my faith parade, 
Of matchless worth, the token. 


But if the restless ghosts, alas! 
Of half my murdered pledges, 

Afresh in memory were to pass, 
Up from their sleep of ages— 


Then this courageous heart of mine, 
Would very much be daunted; 
For it would be, I may opine, 
The greatest of the haunted. 


But pledges here, or pledges there, 
They're all to darkness hurried, 
Then let them their oblivion share— 

Aye, let them all stay buried. 


And when you write again to me, 
Dear Bill I tell you flatly; 

I wish you’d let my past sins be, 
And no more fling them at me. 


You say I’ve expectation raised, 
Our old friend Tom concerning; 
Whom, well you know we’ve often prais’d, 
And wished we had his learning, 


I only hinted in my last, 
That he, being fond of jumping, 
Skipp’d o’er a broomstick backward fast, 
And set his heart to thumping 


Now from that little bit of news, 
Quite heedlessly imparted 

And which I thought of little use 
Ten questions you have started, 


To each of which in pointed tone, 
Not Ionic nor Doric, 

You ask, not for yourself alone, 
An “answer categoric.” 


You say that soine interpret it 
One way, and some another; 
And with their everlasting chit, 

You're likely to have bother. 


Now, know you that I do not hold 
Myself to all responsible, 

For any secret I have told 
In words not all ensconsible. 


But as I mean no “disrespect.” 
To you, or yours, I'll mention, 
That your commands I'l not reject, 
But give them soine attention. 


Now to your question first;—you ask, 
“What does it mean?”—why truly, 

Were I to answer that, my task 
Would be accomplished duly. 


But I’ve no notion thus to close, 
The little social clatter, 

In which you ere engaged with those 
Concerned about the matter. 


And I am more than half inclined 
To yield to a temptation, 

And meet your questions in a kind 
Of ratiocination. 


But I’m afrai the thing you'll show 
To some half witted ninny, 

And then they’d laugh at me, you know, 
Down there in old “Virginny.” 








Your second question in my song 
Important place demands a, 

But makes a sentence quite too long, 
For any single stanza. 


And lengthen out the lines of one! 
Indeed I can’t abide it; 

But here’s “‘no sooner said than done” 
In sections I'll divide it. 


“Do you mean literally he jumped?” 
No Bill I dont precisely, 

Nor that he literally thumped 
His “knowledge box” so nicely, 


“Over a broomstick backwards”—ng, 
Nor forwards neither Billy; 

For he has other things to do, 
Perhaps not quite so silly. 


“And crack’d sans ceremonie his pate,” 
Pate!—what a word in science? 
How you and others have of late, 
Set learning at defiance. 


“Against the hard unfeeling floor,” 
Had ye been late to college, ye 

Would not have made a thrust so sore, 
At boasted crainiology. 


But question third, “Did any one, 
With a rough broomstick crack him?” 
Now how could such a thing be done, 
And who was there to whack him? 


Fourth—“Has his sweetheart put on shoes, 
Rough leather ones, and kick’d him?” 
No she has not I should suppose, 
Nor with her cissors nick’d him. 


Fifth—“Is he married?” now how much, 
Like o’er a broomstick hopping, 

Is getting married, and all such, 
E’en to the “question popping?” 


Marriage and broomsticks are aiied, 
And both are kin of oanging; 

I think this thing of getting tied, 
Is a deal more like hanging. 


No, Tom’s not tied and well I know, 
That soon he will not marry; 

For longer beard in Jericho, 
1 think he means to tarry. 


Your question sixth, I do not like, 
And it I shall not answer, 

For fear the ghost of crazy Mike, 
Might me forever haunt sir. 


Mike died of love, and it was said, 
One asked if “he was jilted” 

It reached his heart, and turned his head, 
And out his reason tilted. 


Your seventh, “Eas the foliage green, 
Altered of his affection?” 

Cannot be answered, its not been 
Offered to my inspection. 


Eighth, “Is he changed?” I reckon not, 
He’s else to keep him busy; 

And he’s no other Helen got, 
Whom all the folks call Lizzy. 


Change was made for all the world, 
But not for Thomas Hailey; 

The banner which he first unfur ed 
He now sails under gaily. 


Ninth “Is he dead?’ that broomstick bane, 
Quite fatal you woul rende 

In thinking that it migh have slain, 
Th’ unfortunate offender. 


Dead,imdeed! d’ye think he'd die 
Just for a little nicking? 

Though not as well as you or_I, 
He is alive and kicking. 
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Now I approach your tenth and last, 
Not least though by a jugfull; 
Its worth the whole of thei we've past, 

By something like a mugfull. 


You ask me, “if his well beloved— 
His charming little beauty, 

Has a deceitful coquette proved 
And fled the track of duty?” 


I dare not in detracting mood, 
Speak of the deeds. of any, 

But think among the sisterhood, 
There may be coquettes many, 


But as for Tom’s bright little girl, 
She has indeed revolted; 

No waltzer could improve the whirl, 
Yes Bill, by George she’s bolted! 


I am not skilled in ladies’ arts, 
Nor in their ways of loving; 

But some I know can play their parts, 
And “push along keep moving.” 


I cannot say Tom’s little dear, 
Coquetry has been trying; 

But she’s approached it quite as near, 
As breathing loud to sighing. 


Whether or no at that she aimed, 
She hardly failed to strike it; 
If coquetry t’may not be named, 

It does look mighty like it. 


And now I’ve passed the subject through 
In rhyme, if without reason, 

Just let me say a word or two, 
And do not call it treason. 


These female folks are curious things, 
Self-willed, they love to dash on; 
And though a thousand ills it brings, 

Follow they must, the fashion. 


But lovely ladies have no ills, 
At least, they wont endure them; 
Nor care of scores a bright eye kills, 
For beaux! they must secure them. 


Full well there charms they can parade, 
Well they can coax and cozen; 

This getting beaux, is all their trade, 
They seize them by the dozen. 


Id_ notthink that they keep one, 
A single one in twenty; ' 
And oft they trudge through life alone 
When young, who had a plenty. 


*Tis strange that men should horde away, 
Like narrow hearted misers, 

The love of those who are for aye, 
The worst monopolisers. 


If I were Tom I would not fret, 
Bat spend my time in sporting; 

For if tic chap ’aint married yet, 
He’s had the fun of courting. 


And now my dearest Bill I’m done, 
My railin’ and my riggin’, 
And as you are my friend in fun, 
Iam yours 
GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


How poor, how rich how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

How passing wonder, he who made him such, 
Who centred in our made such trange extremes 
From different nature, marvellously mixt, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distinguish’d link in being’s endless chain! = 
Midway from nothing to the Diety! 

Dim miniature >fgreatnsss absolute! 

An heir ofglory a frail child of dust? 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 

A worm! a God!— Young's Night Thoughis. 
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‘'*TIS STRANGE.’’ 
of Lord Byron’s ssaddress to his thirty-sizth birth-day.”” 


«What have [ to do with days, 
They are too long already.” 


— 


Original. 


Immitative 


Do I not bear it? Look on me, I live.—Manfred. 


Tis strange! so say the few at least, 
Who to my friendship lay a claim; 
You've altered as have years increas’d, 

You’re not the same? 


«Tis strange that you love solitude, 
That far from company you ream; 

And wish none on you to intrude, 
When you’re at home??? 


*Tis strange! I take up the remark, 
But *tis not wonderful to me; 
I’ve alter’d since I did embark 
On life’s rough sea. 


°Tis strange: to you ’tis notto me, 
That I’m to solitude inclin’d 

But read my verse and you will see 
My bent of mind. 


°Tis strange! I’ve spent nine years of care, 
Absent, but now returned; forsooth, 

What have become of those who were, 
Friends of my youth? 


2Tis strange! that they have pass’d away, 
The happy playmates of my youth 

Are all the victims of decay, 
Tis sober truth. 


°Tis strange! ve worn a warrior’s garb 
And sought stern danger in the field; 

I’ve courted death’s too tardy barb, 
Fate would not yield. 


Tis strange! I feel my powers decay, 
Though people say “that Lam young”— 
My sands are dwindling fast away, 
My nerve’s unstrung. 


Tis strange, [ am but twenty-eight, 
Yet feel as though “twere sixty-four, 

I think in two years from this date, 
Vil be no more. 


°Tis strange (you think,) I wish to fill, 
A soldier’s grave if [am blest 

On battle ground if ’ve my will 
Til take my rest. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF NATURE. 


Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 


Ay excellent treatise on this subject has just appeared from 
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cannot itself he made to burn althoagh it is the great suppor- 
ter of combustion. The resolving of water into these two el- 
ementary airs,is one of he most Wonderful proceses in che- 
mistry. Mr. Reid describes an experiment of this kind as 
follows:—“Let a few iron turnings, or a coil of iron wire (ob- 
viously for absorbing the oxygen as envoloped), be placed in 
an iron tube which is made to pass through a furnace, so 
that the tube can easily be rendered red hot. The tube 1s 
open at both ends, each of which must be without the furnace. 
Fit the beak of the retort containing some water into one of 
of the open ends, and into the other adapt a tude, the extrem- 
ity of which is made to dip under the water, in a pneumactic 
trough, similar preparations being made for collecting any gas 
that may be disengaged. Ora blader quite flaccid, being 
carfully pressed to expel all the air, may be tied by the neck 
to the end ofthe tube, instead of making it to dip into the 
water in the pneumatic trough: any gas which comes to the 
iron tube will pass into the bladder, which it will occupy 
and distend. Leta fire be kindled in the furnace, the tube 
within it be brought to a red heat, and apply heat to the 
bottom of the retort. The water in the retort will be conver. 
ted into steam, which will pass into the tube, and there come 
into contact with the iron turnings or iron wire. Almost | 
immediately after the steam has reached the heated part of 
the tube,a quanity of gas will be disengaged from the extremity | 
dipping into the pneumatic trough, or having the bladder | 
attached, which may be ollected in the manner already de. 
scribed. It will be found that a considerable change has | 
been effected, The gas which is collected at the trough 
caanot be the steam which rose from the boiling water in the 
retort, for steam, whenever it .comes into contact with cold | 
water is condensed, and again assumes the liquid form ; the 
| gas which is procured, however, passes through the water in | 
i the trough without losing its gaseous form, from which | 
circumstance alone, we may infer that it is very different 
| from the steam which passed from the retort.” Here foliows 

















gen. The iron as therefore acquired oxygen, and as their 
was no source except the steam from which the oxygen 
could be procurred, water must contain oxygen. We have 
already become acquainted with the characters of this impor- 
tant element, as entering into the composition of air. 

Ifthe gas collected at the trough be examined, it will be 
found to have properties very different from those of oxygen, 
nitrogen,or carbonic acid, the only gases which we have as 
yet examined. Like the latter of these gases, it cannot sup- 
port either combustion or respiraticn, a light being extin- 
guished, and an animal suffocated, if they be immersed in it; 
| but whenever a light as the flame of a candle, is brought into 
contact with it, the gas itself takes fire, and burns with a 
reddish flame, which gives little light, but produces a great 
quantity of heat. It willalso be found that this gas is re- 
markably light, nearly sixteen times lighter than atmospheric 
air, its specific gravity being 0 0694, and 100 cubic inches 
weighing only 2 153 grains. It is called hydrogen, a name 
which indicates that it enters into the composition of water, 
being derived from two greek words (hudor) ‘water,’ and 
(gennao) “to form or produce.” It was at first known by 
the name of ‘inflammable air,’ from the readiness with 
which it takes fire, and ‘phlogiston,’ from the idea which 
prevailed at one time, that it is the matter which gives risk 
to heat ; this word being derived from the Greek word (phlo- 
gidzo,) ‘to inflame,’of ‘to catch fire; but it is now always 
termed ‘hydrogen.’ 

Here, then, we have seen that water can be made to give 
out an inflamable gas, and that what remains after this gas 
has been seperated {rom its oxygen (in this case united with 
iron immediately on seperating from the hydrogen). Hence 
water centains these two substances; and as hy operating 
cautiously, the whole ofa given quantity of water might be 


| . . 
|converted in this way into these two substances (the gas 


which collects in the trough and the oxygen which unites 
with the iron) it is clear that water must be entirely composed 





| 
an illustration of the progress by a figure. | 


} 


“If the iron wire or turnings be weighed before ard after || 
1} 


| the experiment, the iron will be found to have increased much | 
‘in weight. The water in the retort must have diminished || 
jin weight, so much of it having passed into the tube in the 





| form of steam. Any steam which escapes from the ube i 
|in the state of steam, is condensed and collected in the form 

| of water. By comparing the weight of this with the weight 
| which the water in the retort his lost, it willbe found that a | 
i considerable part of the steam which arose from the liquid || 
| has entirely disappeared (that is, is no longer to be found | 
j|in the state of steam or water ), for the weight of the quan- |) 
|| tity thus collected will be much less than the weight of that 
|| which has passed out of the retort ; thus we shall be enabled |; 


to know exactly how much of the steam has been altered by | 





of these two bodies, It has also be found that these two bo. 
dies are simple in their nature; they cannot be resolved into 
any other kinds of mattar; therefore, in these, we have what 
inthe present state of our knowledge, we must consider as 
the clements of water. 

So:ncthing similar to what has heen described as taking 
place in the experiment with the iron tube traversing the 
furnace, occurs whena little water is thrown on burning 
There is often an unpleasant odour produced, which 
cannot arise from the vapour of the water produced by the 
heat, for steam has not any unpleasant smell. 


coals. 


But the water 
is decomposed ; the charcoal ofthe coal, like iron, has a very 
great attraction for oxygen, and abstracts it from the water 
while the hydrogen, which is thus sct at liberty, units in 
part with some matters in the coal and forms various com 


the pen of Mr. Hugo Reid, Lecturer on Chemistry to the || passing through the tube. The estimate of the changes ef- | ponnds, thus giving rise to the disagreeable smell. This 
Glasgow High School, and Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution.* | fected by the action could not be so well or so easily effected would be found to take place, however purc or clean the wa- 


Mr Hugo Reid is a brother of Dr. D. B. Reid, of Edinburg, 
and one of the most promising young men of science known 
to us. In the present work, he has given at once ® clear 


and fascinating wecount of the chemical constitution and | 


relations of natural objects—particularly of air, simple and 


mineral waters, earths, salts, salt soils, and vegetables. Thc | 
book should be procured and read by every young man who/| 


isanimated with a desire for acquiring sound and useful 
knowledge. The following abridged account of the consti- 
tution of water, will give an idea of the nature of the con. 
tents:— 


“Water was one of the elements of the ancients. This 


migiut be expeeted for, excepting air, there is perhaps no’ 


subst 


form of matter. And the progress of modern chemistry has 
done with water as with air—shown that it is a compound. 


Water as we find it in the ocean, or in rivers, lakes spring | 


« 


ent ingredients, but like the air, it consist chiefly of wo sub- || 


stances, the others existing in it in a comparatively small 
Proportion 
fect upon its properties, The chemical composition of wa- 
ter was discovercd by the colebrated Cavendish, about the 
year 1781, when the experiments which led to the discove- 
ty Were performed, 
the late illustricus James Watt, independently Cavendish 


had ahc ee ° . 
ad avout the same time formed a very correct notion of the 
composi 
Dr. Priestly, 
aig: 
Water is com 
form of g 
gen gas 


Sn 


posed of two substances, which assume the 

ases when seperated from each other, namely hydro- 
shi } P . ~ 

» Watch is an inflammable body, and oxygen gas, which 


, Chemistry of Nats 


Cou, Simkin and Marg ] vol 12 mo; Edinburg, Oliver and Boyd ; Lon- 


arshall, 


ance which has so much the appearance of an elementary | 


“» 18a very compound substance, ccntaining many differ. | 


aithough these sometimes have a considerable ef. 


It is proper to mention, however, that | 


tion of water, which he communicated in a letter to | 


|if an iron tube had been used, as this itself would be acted 
upon in the same way asthe iron. By using the earthen- 
ware tube, however, this is avoided. 

A certain quanity of the steam has undergone a_ chemical 
‘alteration from passing over the iron. Now, it will be 
found on weighing them, that the gas collected in the pneu- 
| matic jar is much lighter than the steam which has disap- 
| peared : hence, some of the matter of the steam is wanting ; 
| but the iron has increascd in weight, and therefore we may I 
presume that the matter which it has acquired is that which | 

the steam has lost. This view confirmed by the experi-| 
;ment of weighing all the materials, for it will then be found 
\that the additional weight which he iron has acquired, added , 


to the weight of the gas which has becn procured, exactly 
corresponds to the quantity of steam which has disappeared. 


In the experiment just described, the materials used were | 
'iron and water ; iron is a simple substance, and as the iron 
| used has increased in weight from the stcam passing over, it 
| must be next endeavored to ascertain the nature of this mat- 
ter which has been abstrated from the water. We have seen 
when considering the nature ofair, that the oxygen which it 
contains possess in a high degree the power of supporting 


|combustion or burning, and that this arises from the chemi- 
{eal attraction between oxygen and the burning body. Now 
liron is a combustible hody, but it can hardly be made to burn 
|in air, owing tothe oxygen being weakened by the presence, 
of such a greet quantity of nitrogen ; if it be set a fire to, 
however, in oxygen ges, the oxygen wil! disappear, the iron 
| will rapidly unite with undergoing combustion, being mel- 
ted, and converted into a Slack britt!e substance, which from 
consisting of iron and oxygen, is callcd an oxide of iron. It 


|| has been found, that the matter into which the iron wire or | 

I} - . . . : 

||iron turnings in the tube is converted, tis of the same), 
° . . . . . il 

ll nature as this oxide of iron formed by burning iron in oxy- 


iter might be. 


\fire to at the same time. 


It is not the hydrogen alone which causes the 
offensive odour, for pure hydrogen has no smell—it is the 


|| compounds of hydrogen with the charcoal and sulpher of the 


coal, Sometimes, also, sprinkling water ona fire causes a 
blaze or fame like that of spirits burning; this arises from 
ithe cecomposition of the water, and the hydrogen being set 


The same will be observed, if 


‘\instead of coals, which furnish charcoal to unite with the 


oxygen of the water, iron be used. If'a piece of iron, at 
white heat, be plunged in water, the iron will attrack oxygen 
from the water by which the hydrogen will be set at liberty, 
and will rise to the surface in the gascous form. If a jar 
full of water be placed over the point at which the gas emer- 
ges from the liquid, a little hydrogen gas may actually \be 
collected in this simple way. 

When the iron is removed from the water, it is found to be 
somewhat altered; there is a thin film of a black brittle 
matter covering it, which can be easily broken off, and is 
found to he very different from the tough iron below. This 
is the compound formed by the union of the iron with the 
It is found to be similar in composi. 
tion to the matter into which the iron was converted, similar 


oxygen of the water. 


to the matter which is formed when iren is made to burn in 
oxygen gas. and similarto the black earthy seales that fall 
from a piece of red hot iron when hammered on the anvil, 


cnown in Scotland by the name of smiddy dust. They are 
all oxides of iron. the same chemical action having taken 
place in all these different cases—the union of iron and oxy- 
gen. 

~ It will be scen that the manner in which we procure hy. 
drogen from water, is exactly similar to that n which we 
obtain nitrogen fro: air, namely employing some substance 
which has as affinity for the oxygen, with which each of 
these matters is asseciated. In the case of water, a metal is the 























































































































































































substance best adapted for this purpose : and by its affinity i 
for the oxygen, assisted by the heat, it is enabled to abstract | 


the oxygen, while the hydrogen, being Jossened from its 
chemical attraction with the oxygen, assumes that form || 


which is natural to it in the uncombined state, comes away |) 
to find room for itself in its expanded condition, and leaves || 
the oxygen in the solid state in union with the iron. | 
There is another method of proving the composition of ! 
water by analysis, and one more satisfactory still, for we ob- | 
tain directly both the elements of water m the uncombined | 
condition, and can easily revolve the whole of a quantity of | 
water into the oxygen and hydrogen of which it is composed. | 
Here, however, we have to call in the aid of a new power, one 
to which we have not hitherto alluded, namely, the electric 
influence.” | 
The author here describes how water ean be resolved into | 
its two elementary gases by means of electricity or galvanism | 
Passing over this, we come to a different species of proof— 
the formation of watcr by the combination of the two gases: 
—“An experiment on a very large scale, demonstrating the ; 
compsiiton of water, was shortly after performed by three 
distinguished French cliemists ; and as it was avery remark- 
able experiment, if we consider the time during which it lasted | 
the great quantity of the materials employed, and the un- 
common accuracy of tlic result, it may not be uninteresting 
to describe it briefly. Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Seguin, three | 
eminent French chemists who flourished about the close of 
the last century, commenced this experiment on Wednesday, 
May 13, 1790, and it was brought to a conclusion on Friday 
the 22d of thesame menth. The hydrogen was proenred by 
zine, which, after being melted, was rubbed to a powder in a 
hot morter while it was solidifying, and strong oil of vitriol 
diluted with about seven times the quantity of water. In 
order to render the gas as pure as possible, to rid it from any 


! 


watery vapour or other gases (such as sulphuretted bydrogen 
or carbonic acid gas) which might be mixed with it, it was 
passed through caustic potash, which retained the impurities, 
allowing the hydrogen to pass frecly through it. The oxy- 
gen was obtained by heating the hyper-oxymuriate of potash 
(now called chlorate of potash), and was purified in a similar 
manner. The hydrogen used in the experimeut occupied the 
bulk 25963 568 cubic inches (upwards of twenty-five thousand 
cubic inches), the weight of it being 1039 358 grains. The 
oxygen employed was about half the bulk of the hydrogen, 
namely, 12570 942 cubic inches, weighing 620 869 grains 
The weight of both gases was thus 7249 grains. The com- 
bustion of the hydrogen with the oxygen was continued for 
one hundred and eighty five hours, with little intermission, 
and the apparatus was not quitted for a moment,the experi- 
menters resting themselves in the laboratory alternately when 
fatigued. 

Such was the care and accuracy with which this ceicbra- 


ted experiment was performed, that of the 7249 grains weight 
of materials employed, only about five grains were lost. ‘The 
oxygen and hydrogen were converted into water by the com- 
bustion, and of this substance, 7244 grains weight (about 15 
ounces) was procured: and the water was very pure, resemb- 
ling distilled water. ‘This extraordinary experiment proved 
toa demonstration the composition of water; for not only 
was water produced by the combustion, but the weight of this 
was exactly the same us that of the materials uscd, showing 
that the whole had been converted into water, that nothing 
else had been formed ; the loss of five grains, 1-1449th part of 
the whole is too trifling to be taken into account. 

Here we stop our quotations, and refer the reader to the 
work itself for further information. It is barely possible that 
some persons may ask, “Of what use are these experiments? 
are we any the better of knowing that water is composed of 
two gases?” We answer that the use is great, and that a 
further advanced state of knowledge, the value of the discove- 
ry to society may be immense—nothing less indeed, than 
the employment of water, ot rather ofits constitue ts, for the 
purposes of fuel and artificial light. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Government, take it in any of its complex forms, can be 
carried on but in three ways: by unsullied principle and unde- 
viating virtue in the governors, and perhaps in thé people; 
by force and terror; or by mitigated law and influence. Who! 
does not wish for the first. Who expects to sce it? In states 
highly civilized, the mixed mode of law and influence on the 
minds of free agents appears to me the only mode in which 
tranquility, security, and general happiness con be tolerably | 


preserved, with the allowance of hnman frailty. i 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


LINES TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 
BY MI8S 5. M. B. M. 


Original. 


Yes, the vow of love is broken, 
Still my fond soul clings to thee; 
Still preserves the only token 
Fate and falsehood leave to me. 


When reason’s light shall fade away— 
When death stills this beating heart; 
When life and intellect decay, 
Then dear pledge with thee [’ll part. 


The hour in which thou wast bestow’d, 
Oh! never can my soul forget; 

The joy with which my bosom glow’d, 
1 feel while gazing on thee yet. 


But ’tis vain, those days are over— 
Vanished like some fleeting cloud; 
Years shall not those days recover, 
Or the blizs which trom them flow’d. 


What though the star that on me shone, 
Only sparkled to deceive; 

I know it not, till it was gone 
And lett my darkened soul to grieve. 


70 ees. Banv aero" 
Of Okenton, Harford Co., Md., on the occusion of her Marriage. 
Original. 
Oh! could my heart forget the bliss of love 
At will; efface the words from mem’ry’s page, 
An easy task *twere then, dear girl, to prove 
“The best impressions are destroy’d by age.” 


But no; in vain, to banish thence, I strive 
The witchery of an image such as thine— 
I once kuew joy; once gloried still to live 
For hope then whispered—‘thou mightst be mine.” 


*T was in the banquet hall—‘*mid beauty’s throng 
That first [ saw thee—loveliest far of all 

Who join the “mazy dance’—or merry song 
Or *‘with their keen-eyed glances, hearts enthrall.”? 


Then life grew precious—cast aside all care 
Which erst had dimm’d the current of its course— 
Another stream roll*d ou—it might soon share— 
Than crystal purer onward from its suurce. 


Long months pass’d by—again in beauty’s train— 
?Mid lovely forms—mine eyes are fixed on thine, 
Oh! cease thy smiles—thou can’st not ease my pain 

Another claims the hand—I[ once hoped mine. 


Then blame me not, if [ have seemed remiss 
If change or coldness o’er my ways has crept— 
Frow more than feeling—made me “wish thee bliss.” 
And when I join’d thy laugh—I sadly wept. 
BaNQuo. 


THE RECONCILIATION. 

“Well, I think it’s likely; but don’t tease me any more. 
Your brother has married a poor girl, one whom I forbid 
him to wed, and I wont forgive him if they all starve togeth- 

” 


er. 
This speech was addressed toa lovely girl scarcely eighteen, 


beautiful as the lilly that hides itself beneath the dark waters. | 


She was parting the silvery locks on her father’s high, hand- 
some forehead, of which her own was a miniature, and plead- 
ing the cause of her delinquent brother, who had married in 
opposition to her father’s will, and had consequently been 
disinherited. Mr. Wheatly was a rich old gentleman, a resi- 
dent of Boston. He was a fat, good natured old fellow, some- 
what given to mirthan wine, and sat in hisarm chair from 
morning till night, smoking his pipe and reading newspapers. 
Sometimes a story of his own exploits in our revolutionary 
battles, filled up a passing hour. He had two children, the 
disobedient sen, and the beautiful girl before spoken of. The 


| fond girl went on pleading: 


“Dear father, do forgive him; you don’t know what a bean- 
tiful girl he has married, and—” 


“I think it likely,” said the old man—“but don’t teaze me; | 


and open the door a little, this plaguy room smokes so.” 


“Well,” continued Ellen, “won’t you just see her now? she | 


is so good—and the boy looks so innocent.” 


“What did you say?” interupted the father, “ta boy!—have | 
Ia grandchild? Why, Ellen, I never knew that before—but | 


[think it’s likely Well, now give me my chocolate, and 
then go to your music lesson.” 
Ellen left him. The old man’s heart began to relent. 


| “Wel,” he went on, “Charles was always a good boy, a | 


| matrying this poor girl; yet, as miy old friend and fellow so] 


|dier, Tom Bonver, used to say, we must forgive, 
|| —I would give all the old shoes I have got, t» kayy in 
ever became of him. If I could but find him or one Pom 
(children! Heaven grant they are not suffering! This pla 4 
|, smoky roon—how my eyes water! If I did but know of 

| this girl was, that my Charles has married; but I have never 
inquired her name. I will find out, and— 

“I think it’s likely,” said the old man. 

Ellen led into the rvom a beatiful boy about two years old 
| His curly hair and rosy cheeks could not but make one love 
| him. 
| “Whois that?” said the old man, wiping his eyes, 
| “That, that is Charles’ boy,” said Ellen, throwing one of 

her arms around her father’s neck; with the other she placed 
' the child on his knee. The child looked up tenderly in itg 
face, and lisped out, 

“Grsnd-pa, what maker you cry so?” 

The old man clasped the child to his bosom and kissed 
| him again and again. After his emotion had a little subsided 
| he bade the child tell his name. 

“Thomas Bonner Wheatly,” said the boy, “I am named 
after my grandfather?” 

“What do I hear?” said the old man, “Thowas Bonner your. 
| grandfather?” 

F “Yes,” lisped the boy, “and he lives with me at.” 
|| “Get me my cane,” said the old man, “and come Ellen—be 
quick my child.” 
They started off at a quick pace, which soon brought them 
| to the poor, though neat lodgings of his son. ‘There he be. 
| held old friend, Thomas Bonner, seated in one corner weaving 
baskets, while his swathed limbs showed how unable he was 
to perform the necessary task. His lovely daughter, the 
|, wife of Charles, was preparing their frugal meal, and Charles 
| was out scaking employment, to supporthis needy family. 
| It’s all my fault,” sobbed the old man, as he embraced his 
| friend, who was nearly petrified by amazement. 
|| Come,,’ said Mr. Wheatly, “come all of you home with me 
| we shall all live tugether; there is plenty of room in my house 
| for us all.” 

By this time Charles had come. He asked his father’s for. 
giveness, which was freely forgiven, and Ellen was almost 
| mad with joy. 
|| “Oh, how happy we shall be!” she exclaimed, ‘and father 
| will tove our little Thoinas so, and he will be a pet, wont he 
| father?” 

“Ay,” said the old man, “1 think it’s very likely,” 

} _ 


j FICTITIOUS LITERATURE—-CHANGE IN PUBLIC TASTE 


| 


Poor Tom 





| 


It is stated in the “Great Metropolis,” among the facts 1l- 
lustrative of the book trade, that there has been a great change 
in the consumption of English novels within a few years. 
The splendid career of Walter Scott had given a reputation 

' to the whole class of novels which they had not previously 
| had, and which seems not likely long to survive him. It is 
said, that in the last year, three or four works by noted au. 
thors, did not exceed a sale of 3 or 400 copies each. The 
consequence will be, that starving poets; love-born damsels, 
and corrupt literati, like the Bulwers and Marryatis, must 
resort to some other occupation. Nothing can be more fa 
vorable tothe morals of the next generation, than that the 
unprincipled corps of artistes, who are now the figurantes in 
in this department of fictitious literature should be disbanded; 
not that fictitious literature is itself wrong, but that it is a- 
bused to the worst specics of licentiousness. It has become 
the mere caricaturist of the eztrucaganzies of society. It is 
the chief excitant to strange, unnatural, and incredible actions, 
which are induced by a false love of distinction and excite- 
ment nourished by the unreal scenes and seutiments of this, 
class of works. It is said also, that books of real instruction 
such as history, biography, travels statistics and philosophy 
mect with mnch better sales. If this be so, it may lead to @ 
more healthy state of public sentiment, and a more correct 


estimate of the duties‘and relations of the social syste— 
Cincinnatti Chronicle. 


| ON MILTON. 

| Three pocts in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn; 

| The first in lottiness of thought surpast— 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go: 

To make the third she join’d the former two. 


A] 


| 
1 


FLAWS. 
The finest composition of human nature, as well a8 


Return what you borrow soon; when you mean to steal, | little wild or so at college, but I indulged him—and he was | finest China, may have a flaw in it, though the pattern my 


say so, and no return will be expected. 


|| always good to his old father for all; but he disobeyed me ia 


\ remain of the highest value, 
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